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Notes of the Month 


Israel’s Financial Position 

How has Israel’s economy stood up to the strain of rearmament 
and the Sinai campaign? The people in Israel have realized that 
they must tighten their belts and bear the burden of increased 
taxation. Last November the Government introduced new indirect 
taxes and floated an internal loan of I£40 million (the equivalent 
of £8 million). It called on Jewish communities abroad for an 
emergency appeal for funds in addition to the regular annual 
appeal, and it obtained an immediate response. In the United 
States the appeal was for $100 million, in addition to the $50 
million raised each year by the United Jewish Appeal. In the Unit- 
ed Kingdom it was for £2 million. Against this, Israel has suffered 
a suspension of economic aid from the United States Government 
since November. That aid includes help under the Point 4 Budget, 
and surplus food products, which for some years had been made 
available to Israel. Moreover, negotiations for a loan of $75 
million through the Export-Import Bank were stopped until Israel 
completes the withdrawal of her troops from Sinai and Gaza. The 
indemnities in kind delivered by the German Federal Republic 
have, however, been maintained, and amounted to about $70 
million in 1956. 

The Government Budget for the current year 1957-8 shows a 
substantial increase on that for 1956~7. The ordinary revenue is 
estimated at I1f461 million, as against 1f413 million in 1956-7, 
the main increase being in customs duties. And the revenue 
derived from foreign grants and loans is 1£325 million as against 
1 £300 million. Total expenditure is estimated at 1£849 million, as 
against 1£769 million in 1956-7. The main increases are for de- 
fence and, strikingly, for education. The budget for development 
is much the same as in the previous year, 1 {234 million as against 
I £220 million. In his Budget speech Mr Eshkol, the Financial 
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Secretary, could point to a substantial rise in the cultivated area of 
over 20 per cent compared with the figures of 1955-6. Domestic 
production now covers 65 per cent of Israel’s food, and, in addition, 
provides for export of citrus fruit and other products to the value 
of $35 million, and the cotton crop valued at $3-5 million. In 
industry, however, expansion of output was much slower and 
exports rose in the last year by only 4 per cent. A big effort 
which was made in 1954-5 to improve the balance of trade has 
been inevitably checked by the paramount need of expensive re- 
armament; and the estimated figures for this year show a further 
regression due to the steep rise in imports. The deficit in the 
balance of trade has been increased from $250 million to $275 
million, i.e. by 10 per cent. The deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments is estimated at $380 million, compared with $307 million 
in the previous year, an increase of 24 per cent. The output of oil 
from Israeli wells is developing slowly. During the last year it 
supplied about one-tenth of the needs, and the import of oil is a big 
item. 

In order to prevent inflation the Government has limited the 
credit for building, and has contrived to check an increase in the 
cost of living. As a result the index rose by less than 4 per cent in 
comparison with the figure of the previous year. 

One of the favourable factors in Israel’s economy is the increase 
of the Merchant Marine, the ships being built mainly in Germany 
as a part of the indemnities. During 1956 two modern passenger 
and freight ships and two oil tankers were added, and during this 
year twelve more vessels are expected. That will bring the tonnage 
to over 200,000 tons, and it is estimated that by 1960 it will be half 
a million tons. If the free navigation of the Gulf of Akaba and the 
Suez Canal is assured to Israel, the prospects will be much brighter. 
That will open a market for her in the East and greatly reduce the 
cost of the chief imports. 

A further strain on Israel’s economy in the last year was the in- 
crease of immigration from 36,000 to 60,000, mainly from North 
Africa; and the estimate of immigration for this year is at least 
70,000. A fresh stream has started from Egypt. 


Italian Socialist Reunification and the Venice Congress 

THE Venice Congress of the Italian Socialist Party (P.S.I.), 
held from 6 to 10 February, which many had expected would take 
a long step on the road towards reunification of the two Italian 
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Socialist parties, instead produced fresh confusion and uncer- 
tainties. ‘The two parties concerned are the P.S.I., under Signor 
Pietro Nenni, and the P.S.D.I. (Partito Sociale Democratico 
Italiano), which under Signor Giuseppe Saragat broke away just 
ten years ago because of the P.S.I.’s increasingly close association 
with the Communists. 

Since 1947 the two parties had taken very different roads. The 
P.S.1., bound to the Communists politically by a unity-of-action 
pact and by a ‘popular front’ policy, and collaborating with them 
in a joint trade union, retained most of the Socialist working-class 
support; in the last General Election in 1953 they obtained 34 
million votes and 75 seats in the Chamber; the party’s apparatus 
remained autonomous, but it became increasingly difficult for the 
P.S.I. to adopt'an independent line. The P.S.D.I., on the other 
hand, became a partner in the Government Centre coalition; it 
never managed to obtain the hoped-for support from the working- 
classes, but it formed its own trade union; at the 1953 Election it 
secured about 1} million votes and 14 seats in the Chamber (a 
considerable decline from its 1948 Election position); and while it 
certainly acted as a counterpoise to some of the more conservative 
tendencies in the coalition’s predominant party, the Christian 
Democrats, it was never strong enough to exercise a powerful 
influence in the Government. 

That was how matters stood between 1948 and 1953, during the 
period of the Christian Democrats’ undisputed supremacy. This 
was also, incidentally, the De Gasperi era: and Signor De Gasperi 
was a profound believer in that ideal of Catholic-secular collabora- 
tion of which the four-party Centre coalition was the political 
expression. Since his death the force of that ideal has come to be 
less strongly felt in the Christian Democrat party, and the con- 
tinued presence of the small secular parties—the P.S.D.I. among 
them—in the coalition is probably now regarded by many Chris- 
tian Democrats as a political necessity rather than as a vital 
principle. 

That same period of 1948-53 was the time of closest collabora- 
tion between the P.S.I. and the Communists. This was the true 
‘popular front’ era: the two parties had in fact fought the 1948 
Elections on joint ‘Popular Front’ lists, and their policies coincid- 
ed closely over a wide field of subjects. The most that the Socialists 
could do to maintain their identity was to strengthen their own 
party apparatus, for which the party Vice-Secretary, Rodolfo 
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Morandi, was largely responsible. The structure of local and pro- 
vincial officials which he built up still stood firm after his death in 
1955, and it has played no small part in the events of the Venice 
Congress. 

The General Election of June 1953 brought a weakening both of 
the Christian Democrat party and of the other Centre parties; and 
it was soon after that Election that Signor Nenni initiated a move 
towards obtaining a better position for his own party. He first put 
forward the possibility of collaboration between Catholic and se- 
cular workers, involving an ‘opening towards the Left’ on the part 
of the Christian Democrats. Then came suggestions for a ‘Socialist 
alternative’ which would act as a sort of ‘third force’ between the 
poles of Communism and Christian Democracy which by now 
threatened to divide the country. With this proposal he drew a step 
nearer towards propounding a reunification of the two Socialist 
parties which would mean the detachment of the P.S.D.I. from 
the Centre coalition. And it was at this stage that outside events be- 
gan to precipitate matters: for the revelations of the Khrushchev 
report last spring produced among the Socialists a reaction very 
different from that of the Communists. While the latter, after some 
initial uncertainty, adhered to the orthodox Moscow line, Signor 
Nenni roundly condemned the crimes of Stalin, and in so doing 
drew nearer to his old comrades of the P.S.D.I. 

Reunification of the two Socialist parties, first mooted at a pri- 
vate meeting between Signor Nenni and Signor Saragat at Pra- 
lognan last August, received a further impetus from the events in 
Hungary and Poland in October-November, which for the first 
time brought open division among the Communist ranks. By that 
time a joint P.S.I.-P.S.D.I. committee had been set up to discuss 
the prospects of reunification. International Socialism had taken a 
hand, in the person of the French Socialist leader M. Commin, 
who spent some time in Italy in September taking soundings 
among the two parties. And the coalition parties, and in particular 
the Christian Democrats, had been forced to take into account the 
possibility that, were reunification really to take place, they might 
be faced with a totally new situation which might precipitate a 
General Election, due in any case next year. For the two months 
before the Venice Congress everything waited upon its outcome. 

In the event, this long-awaited Congress has produced no ready 
solution. For while Signor Nenni obtained a practically unani- 
mous vote in favour of reunification, the results of the subsequent 
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voting for the P.S.I. Central Committee showed that only some 
30 per cent were wholeheartedly in support of his policy. In pro- 
posing reunification, Signor Nenni was prepared to concede that 
there must be a definite break with the Communists: ‘unity-of- 
action’ pacts were a thing of the past; in foreign policy, while still 
opposing military blocks, he would agree to supporting a policy of 
European unity and joint defensive organization. As for the 
P.S.D.L., the next step must lie with them, and would presumably 
involve their quitting the Government. All this the Congress en- 
dorsed. True, among the many speeches made there was difference 
in emphasis, the syndicalist leader Signor Foa cavilling at the idea 
of a trade union split, Signor Riccardo Lombardi wanting re- 
unification ‘right now’ without more ado, while Signor Pertini, the 
well-known Resistance leader, appeared to be the only out-and- 
out opponent of a break with the Communists. But it was not until 
the subsequent, and secret, voting for the Central Committee that 
these differences took on positive form. In this Committee of 
81 members, Signor Nenni’s followers obtained 27 places, the so- 
called ‘Morandiani’—the men of the apparatus—30, followers of 
Signor Lelio Basso (now closer than formerly to Signor Nenni’s 
views) 15, and the definite opponents of a break with Communism, 
under Signor Pertini, g. 

The reasons for this setback are not hard to seek. It had always 
been suspected that Signor Nenni was well in advance of his party 
in regarding reunification as a practical possibility for the near 
future (so too, incidentally, on the P.S.D.I. side, is that party’s 
secretary Signor Matteo Matteotti, who has all along been more 
optimistic in this connection than Signor Saragat). The results 
have shown that, for the present at any rate, the rank and file of the 
P.S.I. consider the price too high to pay—the price not only in 
terms of a definite break with the Communists which might even- 
tually reach even trade-union levels, but also, and more signifi- 
cantly, in terms of a clean sweep of the old party apparatus to make 
way for younger men more ready to make the new policy work. 
This is what the entrenched party officials of the Morandi era 
could not face. 

Thus the setback at this particular stage appears to have come 
about more over questions of internal party procedure and posi- 
tions than over questions of ideology; and as such, given time, it 
may not be beyond the powers of Signor Nenni to remedy it. For 
he is one of the most astute Italian politicians today, and has to a 
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quite exceptional degree the sort of antennae that enable him to 
gauge the state of opinion, whether in his own party or in the coun- 
try at large—it is, indeed, this particular faculty that probably 
accounts both for his extreme caution and for some of his apparent 
past tergiversations. 

At the same time in considering the stages which have led up 
to this particular phase of the reunification efforts it is perhaps not 
quite beside the point to recall the view recently expressed by the 
left-wing Catholic historian Arturo Jemolo. Writing in I/ Ponte 
(January 1957) shortly before the P.S.I. Congress, he suggested 
that events in Hungary might even have caused the prospects of 
Socialist reunification to recede rather than bring them nearer. 
This is, of course, the exact opposite of the view commonly held. 
But Jemolo argued that reunification would, ultimately, only have 
a raison d’étre on a basis of (i) the P.S.D.I.’s departure from the 
Government, and (ii) the formation of a Socialist Opposition party 
which, with the other small like-minded groups of the Radicals, 
Republicans, and Unita Popolare, could eventually have formed a 
Government. But that would imply two things: (i) a state of 
opinion in the country which would guarantee that the inevitable 
consequent Rightward swing of the Christian Democrats would 
not first produce a Salazar type of single-party regime; and (ii) 
that the Communists would sometimes be ‘alleati non sconfessa- 
bili’ (allies who could on occasion be countenanced). And, he con- 
cluded, the more the Communists came to be regarded as ‘un- 
touchable’ allies, the more difficult it would be to prevent such a 
Rightward swing by the Christian Democrats, and thus the worse 
it would be for Italian democracy as a whole. 

Such arguments may appear tortuous, yet they may well weigh 
not only with the P.S.D.I. but with some of the more enlightened 
Nenni Socialists, who cannot but realize that any unified Socialist 
party that aspired to Government would be bound to rely on Com- 
munist votes in such matters as, for instance, policy governing the 
means of production (oil, electricity, or the mechanism of State 
intervention in industry). 

In any case the decision is now postponed for several months, 
for the P.S.I. must set their house in order, while the P.S.D.I., in 
the person of Signor Saragat, is at present inclined to congratulate 
itself on a lucky escape from premature involvements. Italians in 
general are left with two reflections: that there is still no end in 
sight to the long story of dissension when their Socialists are gath- 
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ered together; and that perhaps the time-worn Centre coalition 
may after all still have something to be said for it. 


Cross-Currents in German Foreign Policy 

ONE of the most important facts to be borne in mind about 
Western Germany during the first months of 1957 is that the third 
General Election since the establishment of the Federal Republic 
will take place in September. For both the Government and the 
Opposition this means that additional care must from now on be 
taken in the formulation of policy. This was clear during the two 
debates in the Bundestag on 31 January and 1 February on foreign 
policy and defence respectively. If there was little alteration in 
customary parliamentary invective, the terms in which policy was 
expressed avoided extremes and it might almost be said that the 
Government’s statement of its policy and the Opposition’s attack 
upon it lacked the usual degree of conviction. This was not at- 
tributable solely to the forthcoming Election, since the debates 
took place in the shadow of recent events in Suez and in Eastern 
Europe. That the situation in Poland and the suppression of the 
Hungarian revolution have increased the concern of all Germans 
with the problem of reunification scarcely needs to be stressed. 
This has been reflected in recent policy statements by the Govern- 
ments, not only of the Federal Republic and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, but also of the Soviet Union. 

In the German Democratic Republic, Herr Ulbricht told the 
S.E.D. Central Committee on 1 February that a peaceful solution 
of the German problem must be through an All-German Council 
composed, on the footing of equality, of representatives of the two 
German States on the basis of electoral laws in force in each; 
reunification would thus be achieved through a Confederation 
which would establish a customs and currency union and prepare 
for all-German elections. Socialism in West Germany was not a 
condition for unity, but a nationalization referendum and a 
plebiscite on withdrawal from N.A.T.O. should take place there. 
The economic plan for 1956 had not been fulfilled, and that for 
foreign trade had been affected by reduced deliveries of coke and 
coal from Poland—the repercussion of events in Hungary and the 
blocking of the Suez Canal. Agricultural production had been in- 
sufficient in the past few years, and increased exports of industrial 
goods were needed to cover import requirements. Ulbricht said 
he rejected the ideas of economists in the S.E.D. who advocated 
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abolition of central planning, the direction of the economy by 
monetary manipulations, and the operation of the law of supply 
and demand. Equally, he refused to consider suggestions of 
‘workers’ self-management’ on Yugoslav lines.? 

Mr Bulganin, in a letter to Dr Adenauer published in Bonn on 
11 February, urged the deepening of the mutual understanding 
and co-operation implicit in the Moscow negotiations of 1955 and 
the setting up of diplomatic relations between the Federal Repub- 
lic and the Soviet Union. He reminded the Chancellor that Soviet 
policy is based on peace and co-operation with all States ‘with an 
independent internal political system’ and declared that the 
strengthening of trust and a friendly co-operation between ‘our 
two countries would without doubt facilitate also the unification of 
Germany which the people sees as its most urgent national task. . . 
The reunification of Germany would not, however, be brought 
nearer if people attempt to ignore the fact of the existence of two 
German States’. Improvement in the relations between the Federal 
Republic and the Soviet Union would be very useful in helping the 
Governments of the two German States to solve the problem of 
reunification. Mr Bulganin urged a substantial increase in trade 
between the Federal Republic and the Soviet Union and the con- 
clusion of a trade treaty, and an agreement for scientific and cultural 
co-operation. Finally, he turned to a subject which could not fail 
to arouse interest in the Federal Republic when he proposed a 
consular agreement to help in the solution of questions concerning 
the repatriation of nationals of both countries. 

In a foreign policy debate in the Bundestag on 31 January, the 
Foreign Minister said that the Federal Republic would perhaps 
have to make concessions to achieve German unity, but not in the 
direction of a decrease in freedom and security. Only N.A.T.O., 
behind which lay the strength of the United States, and not a 
general security system, could afford the Federal Republic the 
security she required. More recently the Chancellor has been re- 
ported as expressing his belief in a change in the direction of 
international policy in the foreseeable future and as having de- 
clared that the hope for reunification was now better grounded 
than formerly, though he underlined the fact that impatience and 
too quick action might damage its prospects. But the paper of the 
Social Democrat Opposition (Vorwdrts, 8 February), attacking the 


? B.B.C., Monitoring Report, Part IIA, No. 800, 6 February 1957, pp. 39, 
41-2. 
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remilitarization policy of the Government, argued that the 
Chancellor was not interested in reunification and had in effect 
put the subject into cold storage. In the foreign policy debate the 
leader of the party, Herr Ollenhauer, had argued that since 
Hungary and Suez it was no longer true that security could be 
safeguarded by a military alliance; the Anglo-French intervention 
had shaken the confidence of other members of N.A.T.O. and he 
doubted whether the alliance could ever recover. He had, however, 
previously given a pledge that if his party were returned to power 
in the forthcoming Election it would honour the Federal Republic’s 
treaty obligations to N.A.T.O.—on the basis of a voluntary army 
and not through conscription—until those obligations could be 
revised or replaced by a new security system. 

Herr Ollenhauer has now outlined this security system, pre- 
facing his summary by a statement that it was a truism that re- 
unification and N.A.T.O. were mutually exclusive. The proposed 
pact would provide for a non-aggression commitment; arbitration 
for the settlement of differences; limitation and control of arma- 
ments within the territories covered; an undertaking of support 
against all aggression which could not be blocked by any par- 
ticipant’s veto; and a guarantee by the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

Against this background of internal and international jockeying 
for position, the Federal Government carries on the day-to-day 
conduct of its defence and foreign relations policy in accordance 
with its treaty obligations and previous declarations. The Federal 
Chancellor’s recent utterances have made it clear that he regards 
General Speidel’s recent appointment as C.-in-C. Land Forces, 
Central Europe, and the setting up in Washington of a working 
group of representatives of France, Germany, the United King- 
dom, and the United States to review the problem of reunification 
in relation to European security, as renewed recognition of the 
Federal Republic’s position of equal partnership in the Western 
defence community. From the standpoint of Federal policy he is 
now able to point to the fact that the much-discussed and re- 
shaped military contribution to Western defence is now under 
way. Under the conscription law 100,000 young men registered 
on 21 January and about 10,000 of them are due to be called up in 
April, while a volunteer army of approximately 75,000 men is now 
in training. And, if the Federal Government’s total contribution 
to support costs at the time of writing appears likely to be smaller 
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than last year, it has now, according to the head of the German 
delegation at Anglo-German talks recently held in London, been 
decided additionally ‘to furnish mutual defence aid in the spirit of 
the N.A.T.O. alliance bearing in mind that the burden of arma- 
ments weighs heavier on Britain than on others’.? 


1 The Financial Times, 9 February 1957. 


ERRATUM 


In the article on ‘The Hungarian Revolution’, in The World Today, 
January 1957, two points should be corrected on p. 4. At 9 lines from 
the bottom, the date of Hungary’s adoption of the ‘Stalin constitution’ 
should be August 1949, not 1950; and in the footnote, ‘voting in urban 
areas was not secret’ should read ‘voting in rural areas. . .’ 


President Eisenhower and Congress 
Peace and Prosperity under Strain 


Less than four months ago an overwhelming majority of the 
American people re-elected Mr Eisenhower as their President on 
the assumption that only he could assure to them a continuance of 
the peace and prosperity which had come to the country during his 
first four years in office. That both are going to be harder to main- 
tain during his second term than they were to achieve during his 
first is already obvious from the evidence of the President’s own 
messages to the new Congress. Unprecedented priority was given 
to the threat to peace in the Middle East when President Eisen- 
hower in person gave Congress his proposals for dealing with the 
crisis there even before he delivered his annual report on the state 
of the Union, customarily the first business of each session. The 
threat to prosperity now presented by inflation was the underlying 
theme of his later reports on the state of the Budget and of the 
economy. 

To the Democrats, who have a majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress (although a very precarious one in the Senate), the President’s 
urgent request for new powers to deal with the Middle Eastern 
situation was not only an admission on his part that he had not 
understood soon enough the growing seriousness of developments 
there, but also a proof of their party’s contention during the 
election that the Administration’s, and particularly Mr Dulles’s, 
lack of a constructive approach to the Arab world and to Israel had 
been directly responsible for the deterioration in political con- 
ditions there. Indeed, it appears that, except within the State 
Department and the White House, there was in the United States 
little of the emotional reaction to the British attack on Suez that 
was so widespread in Britain itself; the attack may not often have 
been approved in America, but it was widely excused. 

In the circumstances the Democrats can hardly refuse to give 
the President the additional authority he wants. Nor do many of 
the right-wing Republicans, however unhappy they may be about 
this latest concession to internationalism, dare oppose what is, 
after all, a direct move against Communism. Nevertheless, sixty 
members of the House of Representatives voted against the reso- 
lution. But there were 355 votes in favour and the majority in the 
Senate, where the vote will probably have been taken before this 
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article appears, should be equally satisfactory, now that the 
Democrats there have forced the Administration to accept their 
condition: this was for the Senate to conduct a full inquiry, after 
the resolution had been approved, into American policy in the 
Middle East during the last ten years. The Democratic attack on 
Mr Dulles, the Secretary of State, will be developed during these 
inevitably lengthy hearings and, as a result, there is no longer 
much expectation that his tenure of office may be nearly over. For 
his health seems miraculously restored and President Eisenhower 
is not one to dismiss a loyal colleague when he is under fire. 

Doubts on two contradictory constitutional grounds have arisen 
about the military clause of the President’s resolution, which 
would authorize him to employ the armed forces of the United 
States as he deems necessary to protect any Middle Eastern coun- 
try against armed aggression from any nation controlled by inter- 
national Communism. It is argued, as it was argued in the case of 
the similar Formosa resolution two years ago, that the President as 
Commander-in-Chief needs no authority to order American 
troops into action and that it is detracting from the constitutional 
powers of his office to give such authority. His request, say the 
Democrats, is another demonstration of his lack of leadership. On 
the other hand there are those in Congress who feel that it is 
undermining the Congressional right to declare war to give the 
President general authority to use armed force when he thinks fit. 
Controversy over these points has done something to counteract 
the main purpose of the resolution, which was to demonstrate to 
Russians and Arabs alike that the United States is indeed united 
in its determination to punish aggression in the Middle East 
quickly and effectively. 

But so far more harm has been done by the discussion over the 
other, complementary, part of the resolution, which would author- 
ize the President to give any nation in the Middle East economic 
and military assistance if this were needed to maintain its inde- 
pendence. All that he actually wants for the current year is greater 
freedom in the use of $200 million which has already been ap- 
propriated ; a similar sum for each of the next two years will be in- 
cluded in the coming requests for funds for the regular foreign aid 
programme. But around the economic clause in the Middle 
Eastern resolution has crystallized the already well-established 
reluctance in Congress to vote money for vague long-term foreign 
aid projects—or indeed for any foreign economic aid at all. As a 
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result, in his evidence Mr Dulles was forced both to give more 
details than he had wished of what the Administration did, and did 
not, intend to do with the money, and to make various promises 
and accept various conditions about what would in fact be done 
with it, in order to induce Congress to authorize it at all. This has 
weakened what was not in any case a very strong American hand 
and has reduced the bargaining effectiveness of the President’s 
programme. 

One of the reasons why the debate over the Middle Eastern 
resolution has been so unexpectedly long and bitter, and why it has 
centred in the Senate, is that Senator George is no longer there to 
lead the Democrats along the bipartisan path of co-operation with 
the Republican Administration. His successor as chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the eighty-nine-year-old 
Senator Green of Rhode Island, is as good an internationalist, but 
he has not Mr George’s experience or, more important, his in- 
fluence. The Republican leaders on the committee, Senators Wiley, 
Alexander Smith, and Knowland, who should be putting the 
President’s case, are solid but hardly inspiring figures. This has 
given opportunities, which they are well equipped to take, to the 
energetic young Democrats who now dominate the committee. 
Senators Mansfield, Fulbright, Humphrey, and the others are 
firm internationalists who believe that the United States has a duty 
to play a more active part and to show more initiative than it has 
done recently in the world at large and in the United Nations par- 
ticularly. Furthermore they are ambitious men and belong to a 
party which is looking for a candidate for the next Presidential 
election. Naturally they are very ready to put themselves in the 
public eye when a worth-while occasion offers. 

Another such occasion has also offered recently—and Senator 
Kefauver especially is taking advantage of it—in the partial break- 
down of the scheme for supplying Europe with oil from the 
Western hemisphere to make up for the shortage resulting from 
the closing of the Suez Canal. The story is extremely complicated, 
but it is possible—although not necessarily justifiable—to main- 
tain that the Administration should have taken charge from the 
beginning and that the American oil industry as a whole, or per- 
haps only certain sections of it, has been exploiting Europe’s diffi- 
culties to further various private ends of its own. All of this is 
being made much of by certain Democrats, mainly those from oil- 
consuming rather than from oil-producing states. It seems as if the 
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argument may lead to yet another of those full-scale investigations 
of the oil industry which have become traditional with the 
monopoly-hunters. 

Such excuses to criticize what the Administration has, or has 
not, done are particularly welcome to the progressive Democrats 
since they find it hard to criticize what the Administration wants to 
do. President Eisenhower’s programme for the coming session of 
Congress might have been offered by his Democratic predecessor, 
Mr Truman, as, indeed, might his earlier programmes also, in 
the main. Mr Eisenhower may not go as far as the progressive 
Democrats would like, but he is trying to go a great deal farther 
than either conservative Democrats or right-wing Republicans 
intend to let him. 

After his Middle Eastern plan, the President’s most pressing 
requests to Congress dealt with financial aid to the states to enable 
them to build enough classrooms for the rapidly rising number of 
children now coming into the schools; measures to enable the 
Government to ensure that Negroes are not denied their voting 
and other civil rights; and relaxation of some of the most inequit- 
able of the restrictions on immigration. Mr Eisenhower’s other 
legislative recommendations, adding up to about a hundred in all, 
deal with such things as the anti-trust laws and trade union pen- 
sion and welfare funds, with protecting small business men and 
developing the country’s natural resources, with strengthening 
economic ties with other countries (especially by joining the 
Organization for Trade Co-operation and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency), with more help for farmers, for the few areas 
where there is persistent unemployment, and for housing (mainly 
through loan and mortgage programmes), and with encouraging 
voluntary health insurance schemes and better unemployment 
benefits. The only unusual request, and one that is already being 
much discussed, was for a special commission to study the 
country’s financial structure and how it has developed since the 
last such study, fifty years ago, which led to the establishment of 
the central banking system. Congress, recently much concerned 
with banking, is quite ready to set up such a commission, but it 
wants to provide the members itself, not to authorize a group of 
independent citizens as the President wishes. 

Another of the President’s requests was, as had been expected, 
for a continuation at present rates for another year of excise taxes 
on Cars, cigarettes, and spirits, and of taxes on corporation in- 
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comes. Without this, and without a continuation of the prosperity 
which means steadily rising tax revenues, there would once more 
be a deficit in the Budget in prospect. According to present esti- 
mates, receipts in the 1958 fiscal year, which begins next July, 
will be $73 -6 billion, compared with $68 -1 billion in the 1956 year 
which ended last June, and expenditures will be $71-8 billion 
compared with $66-5 billion. The President’s requests to Con- 
gress for authority to incur obligations which will be paid for in 
future years make it clear that Government outlays will continue 
to rise however much he may try to cut down wherever possible— 
unless of course a satisfactory disarmament agreement can be 
reached. It is a galling admission for a President who came to 
office pledged to keep peace-time expenditures down to $60 
billion a year. But with an expanding and ageing population the 
cost of existing social welfare schemes must go up, and the new 
weapons are so expensive that they more than offset any saving in 
military manpower which they may make possible. Defence alone 
accounts for nearly 60 per cent of total spending and over two- 
thirds— $2 billion—of the estimated increase in 1958 over that 
expected this year is for defence. 

Congress can refuse to give the President as much as he has 
asked for, but experience shows that it is in fact likely to press more 
money on him rather than less. Last year, for example, the Demo- 
crats gave him an extra $g00 million for military aircraft and 
missiles, and they are still much concerned that the United States 
may be falling behind its potential enemies in the development 
and production of such weapons. The trend of Government 
spending, therefore, not only dampens hopes of tax reductions, 
dear as they are to all politicians, but accentuates the inflationary 
pressures which have been building up during the past year in an 
economy which is working at full capacity; the national output 
rose by over $20 billion during 1956 and was running at a record 
annual rate of $424 billion during the last quarter. There are no 
longer men, machines, or raw materials to spare—or at least there 
were not until very recently; the forces of supply and demand 
have pushed the cost of living, remarkably stable during President 
Eisenhower’s first term, up by 3 per cent in the last twelve months, 
with much of the rise occurring during the more recent of them. 

The President now tacitly admits that monetary policies, the 
restraints on credit which have been operating so effectively, have 
done as much as they can be permitted to do. Whether or not in- 
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flation can be checked in the present dynamic economy depends, 
in Mr Eisenhower’s view, or rather in that of his economic ad- 
visers, on the moderation of businesses and trade unions alike, on 
whether the one keeps down its price increases and the other its 
wage demands. He has even dropped a hint, which has aroused 
much indignation, that if such moderation is not exercised volun- 
tarily some attempt may be made to enforce it. 

In admitting that credit cannot be tightened further, the Presi- 
dent has come round to the opinion held by many of his Demo- 
cratic critics and has demonstrated that his economic philosophy 
is basically as progressive as theirs. For he agrees that any greater 
shortage of money would have undesirable social effects: small 
business men are finding it hard to borrow money for their needs; 
building of new houses, especially the cheaper types, is falling off 
because mortgage credit is scarce; local communities cannot con- 
struct schools and roads and sewers because they have to pay such 
high interest on loans. There comes a point, if a broad view is taken \ 
of the national welfare, when these after-effects of the credit treat- 
ment seem worse than the inflationary disease, particularly if the 
treatment is no longer being effective in any case. The only differ- 
ence between Mr Eisenhower and the progressive Democrats is 
over the moment when that point arrives; they claim that it 
arrived months ago, he that it is only now in sight. Otherwise his 
New Republicanism is hardly distinguishable from their New Deal. 

The final proof of this came with his own Secretary of the 
Treasury’s reaction to the Budget message. Mr Humphrey is one 
of the ablest and most intelligent men in the Cabinet, but he is also 
an orthodox Republican business man. He did not hesitate to tell 
Congress that he disagreed with the philosophy of the latest 
Budget—which is drawn up in the President’s own executive 
office, not in the Treasury—and with its acceptance of ever-rising 
Government expenditure. This, Mr Humphrey believed, would 
bring an economic recession ‘to make your hair curl’. To this Mr 
Eisenhower replied that, if a recession came, he would meet it with 
deficit spending, a public works programme with the Government 
putting more money into the economy than it takes out of it. 

When he spoke Mr Eisenhower thought that the difference of | 
opinion between him and Mr Humphrey was of no immediate 
relevance. Since then the stock market has begun to feel that before 
long it may be: the sluggishness in motor-car output, cutbacks in 
some other industries, the failure of house-building to pick up, the 
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postponement of some plans for capital expansion, all suggest that 
perhaps an economic downturn is coming sooner than the Presi- 
dent realized. All of this is very speculative—few if any economists 
forecast any such development in 1957—but before Mr Eisen- 
hower’s second term is ended his prosperity may be under as great 
a strain as his peace already is. 


N. B. 


Federation in the British West Indies 
Problems and Prospects 


THE islands of the British Caribbean, now standing on the thresh- 
old of federation, comprise the following colonies: Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Barbados; the Windward Islands of Grenada, St Lucia, 
Dominica, and St Vincent; and the Leeward Islands of Antigua, 
St Kitts, Montserrat, and the British Virgin Islands. The two 
mainland colonies of British Guiana and British Honduras stand 
in close relation to these islands. But they do not, at any rate for 
the moment, wish to join the new Federation, which is likely to 
come into operation early in 1958. 

The islands are all very small. Jamaica, the largest, has a total 
land area of 4,470 square miles. Barbados, the oldest British 
colony in the Caribbean, covers only 166 square miles. The islands 
are scattered along a great arc which reaches from British Hondur- 
as, on the mainland of Central America, to British Guiana, on the 
mainland of South America. It is a whole day’s flight from 
Jamaica, at the western end of the arc, to the little island of Bar- 
bados out in the Atlantic at the eastern end. It is a thousand miles 
from Jamaica in the north to Trinidad, in the south, where the 
federal capital is to be. 

Until after the second World War inter-island communication 
was very difficult. When Mr Wood, later Lord Halifax, visited the 
islands in 1921, he drew attention to the fact that letters from 
Jamaica to Barbados usually went via the United Kingdom, as 
being the quickest way. Even today, although most of the islands 
have small airfields, inter-island communications are surprisingly 
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inadequate, and it is probably still true to say that most of the 
people remain all their lives on their island of origin. 

The vast majority of West Indians are Negroes. There is, how- 
ever, in all the islands, a fair-sized and growing coloured group, a 
sprinkling of Asiatics, and an even smaller sprinkling of white 
people. In Trinidad and British Guiana there are large and in- 
fluential East Indian minorities, both of these islands having been 
developed by indentured Indian labour after the slave trade had 
been abolished. 

In the past, these were the sugar and spice islands, highly 
prized, and in consequence changing hands fairly often as the 
fortunes of the various European countries which owned them 
waxed and waned. They were all developed on an estate basis, and 
produced, as they still do, primary agricultural crops for export. 
Now, the estate pattern is by no means so uniform, for peasant 
agriculture has made deep inroads into it. But the islands still 
depend, for the most part, on agricultural export crops, although 
the variety of crops grown is now considerably larger. The pre- 
dominant one is still sugar. But citrus, bananas, cocoa, coconuts, 
sea-island cotton, coffee, and spices are also grown. Great efforts 
are made to grow enough food for home consumption, but this is 
still, for the most part, an unrealized goal. The area as a whole is 
markedly lacking in the raw materials of industry. But there are 


oil and asphalt in Trinidad, and bauxite is mined in Jamaica and 
British Guiana. 


POPULATION AND EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


If the British West Indies are poor in natural resources—at any 
rate as far as the islands are concerned—they are all too rich in 
population. The rate of increase is such that the present popula- 
tion of around 34 million is likely to be doubled within the next 
thirty years. The result of this constant increase, occasioned by a 
falling death rate, is that attempts to provide more nearly adequate 
social services, and to find employment for a larger proportion of 
the labour force, are apt to come to nothing because the yearly 
increase in the population takes up the margin of improvement 
and leaves the position little changed. Indeed, great effort is re- 
quired to maintain even existing standards. The position is further 
complicated by the facts that the population is very young (some 
37 per cent are under fourteen years of age) and that the ratio of 
women to men is unusually high, particularly in the urban areas. 
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Both these factors militate against a high level of productivity. 

The situation might not be serious if the people of the British 
Caribbean were content with the relatively low standard of living 
that has so far obtained. But they have now, in increasing measure, 
political and social aspirations which can only be satisfied if their 
standard of living can be materially raised. This being so, the first 
and by far the most important problem for the British West - 
Indies is to halt the population increase. 

The average number of children born to a West Indian woman 
is five or six. In the rural areas—and the British West Indies is 
overwhelmingly rural—families are often very much larger. As 
elsewhere, however, the size of the family is considerably smaller 
among the higher income groups and the better educated. But in 
the British West Indies these groups constitute a very small 
fraction of society. A significant increase in their numbers could 
provide the answer. The argument thus goes round in a circle. If 
the average family was wealthier and better educated, there would 
be fewer children. If there were fewer children the family would 
be wealthier and better educated. The problem is how to break the 
circle. There would appear to be three possible ways of doing this: 
emigration, birth control, or industrialization. 

The first method, emigration, was the safety valve which 
brought relief from population pressure in the past. Now, how- 
ever, most of the traditional outlets have closed down. United : 
States immigration policy is highly restrictive; neither Central nor 
South America wants a large influx of Negro labour; the other 
Caribbean islands have now enough labour of their own; and the 
United Kingdom can absorb only a very small part of the surplus. 

The second method, namely the successful practice of birth 
control, probably requires a degree of sophistication which the 
rank and file of the peasantry does not possess. The religious diffi- 
culties involved would in any case be very great, in that Trinidad 
and the Windward Islands are predominantly Catholic, and in 
Jamaica the Catholics are a powerful, if small, minority. Family 
organization is loose, so that no pressing responsibility weighs 
upon fathers of large families. And, possibly outweighing all the 
other difficulties in the path of family planning, virility and fer- 
tility are very highly prized. 

The third method, industrialization, is in some respects the 
most promising avenue of approach. Most people are agreed that 
the British West Indies must remain first and foremost an agri- 
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cultural area. But it is very generally felt that agriculture could and 
should be buttressed by industry wherever this can be developed. 
Apart from the industries based on oil in Trinidad and on bauxite 
in Jamaica and British Guiana, a variety of secondary manufactur- 
ing industries are already established in the area. Among them the 
most important group is that based on food-processing, particu- 
larly the processing of citrus fruit for export, which is being rapidly 
expanded. Sugar provides the raw material for another group of 
export industries—for instance rum, and the fancy molasses pro- 
duced in Barbados. Sugar by-products are also used as the raw 
materials for a variety of industries producing for local markets, 
such as plasterboard, cardboard containers, and the like; and 
such foodstuffs as margarine, biscuits, and edible oils are manu- 
factured for local consumption. Both Trinidad and Jamaica have, 
within the last few years, established cement factories, since this is 
a product, hitherto imported, for which there is large and increas- 
ing demand. Another group of industries, important in Jamaica, 
is the cigar and cigarette group. Textile and knitted goods are 
produced for the local market, using, to some extent, imported 
raw materials. Other home industries are tailoring, dressmaking, 
and the making of shoes and sandals and of furniture. In addition, a 
variety of miscellaneous small industries are springing up, some 
of them backed by American capital, in Trinidad and Jamaica. 
Industrialization is the watchword of the ambitious young, who see 
in it a way of escape from the age-old servitudes of agriculture and 
from the monotonies of rural life. 

The example of neighbouring Puerto Rico has demonstrated 
how much can be achieved, even in a primarily agricultural area, 
by the deliberate and intelligent fostering of secondary industries. 
But this island is adjacent to large and highly diversified American 
markets, and is inside the American tariff wall. The British islands 


are, if only for geographical reasons, of necessity in a much less 
well-favoured position. 


FEDERATION PROSPECTS 


These small islands, with all their problems, intend now to 
federate. The next step, probably not very far off, will be Domin- 
ion status within the Commonwealth. It may at this time be per- 
tinent to inquire what consequences are likely to ensue, both for 
the Commonwealth and for the thirteen island dependencies con- 
cerned. It is clear that federation per se does not necessarily pro- 
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vide a solution. Indeed, with all the centripetal forces of the 
twentieth century at work, it may seem very questionable to em- 
bark on a federation of the decentralized Australian pattern. Yet 
there seems no alternative. A unitary state would be impossible, if 
only because of the great distances involved. A federation on the 
Canadian pattern would be unacceptable for the same.reason, and 
also because, at present, each island treasures the attributes which 
differentiate it from the others much more highly than the 
characteristics which are common to them all. 

On the other hand, the peoples of the British West Indies want, 
probably above everything else, to advance as rapidly as possible 
towards the goal of self-government. Here, as elsewhere, political 
ambition grows apace. But it is inconceivable that this could be 
achieved by each island separately. As has been mentioned already, 
the whole population of the British Caribbean does not exceed 
34 million, or half that of Austria. Barbados, an island particu- 
larly ambitious for political advance, has a population of slightly 
over 200,000, and is thus a population unit comparable in size 
with the town of Harrow. Further, if political independence is to 
be anything other than an empty phrase, it must carry with it at 
any rate some measure of economic independence. This, if it is 
to be achieved at all, can only be brought about through a care- 
fully planned regional economy. The hard fact must be, and has 
been, faced, that, island by island, these small, isolated, agri- ‘ 
cultural communities are not economically viable units. 

The peoples of the B.W.I. are deeply dissatisfied with the low 
standards of living which have so far obtained. Rightly or wrongly, 
they measure themselves against the yardstick of the metropolitan 
country, not against other tropical areas with natural resources 
comparable to their own. Young West Indians yearn for the 
pleasures and amenities of urban life. These they cannot enjoy f 
without industrialization. But industrialization, they have come to 
realize, can only be effectively achieved if the region pools its 
resources and forms a common market. Political and economic 
ambitions thus require that these islands, each so proud of its own 
separate history, each with its own distinct flavour, different from 
its neighbours and glorying in this differentness, shall now come 
together to form one political and economic unit within the 
Commonwealth. 

What will this new federation of islands, separated from each 
other by great distances of sea, small in area, poor in natural 
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resources, and heavily overpopulated, have to offer to the Com- 
monwealth? There can, in the first place, be no doubt at all as to 
the loyalty of the whole British West Indies to the Commonwealth 
in general and to the United Kingdom in particular. Through all 
the vicissitudes of the colonial relationship, which has lasted, in the 
case of some of the islands, since the seventeenth century, British 
West Indian leaders of all parties have been unwavering in their 
support for the mother country. To British West Indians of what- 
ever race or colour, England is ‘home’, and all they know, for 
better or for worse, of civilization stems from that single source. 
There are very many richer areas in the Commonwealth, many 
with far greater strategic implications. There are none more 
wholly loyal to the British connection, and this in spite of long- 
standing close and friendly cultural and economic ties with North 
America. Civis Brittanicus sum has been the proud boast of a whole 
society, ranging from the illiterate Negro peasant to the exclusive 
white planter. 

The British West Indies brings another asset to the Common- 
wealth. This is a multi-racial area in which the art of living to- 
gether in one society has been more fully and happily mastered 
than, perhaps, anywhere else in the world. It is true that at one 
end of the social and economic scale is the Negro or the East 
Indian peasant, and at the other the white planter. But between 
these two poles the racial groups tend increasingly to merge into 
each other. The children of the many British Caribbean racial 
groups attend the same schools; their men and women work side 
by side in the same businesses and worship in the same churches. 
They eat in each other’s houses, and they inter-marry. This is not 
to deny that a light skin is still a highly prized social asset. But it 
is a social asset in the sense in which to be of Anglo-Saxon stock 
is a social asset in the United States. It is undeniably a good thing 
to have, but it is not the sine qua non of social, political, or econo- 
mic success. 

These, from the Commonwealth standpoint, are factors which 
go to the credit side of the ledger. It would be idle to deny that 
there are entries to be made on the other side. 

It is by no means a foregone conclusion that federation will be a 
success. In the past, each island has tended to look with great 
suspicion, not to say dislike, on its neighbours, apd ‘confederation’ 
has spelt a diabolical plot hatched by the Colonial Office to rob 
the planters of their ancient privileges. However, in 1945, when 
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West Indians had become used, during the war years, to some 
measure of co-operation and mutual self-help, Colonel Oliver 
Stanley’s initiative in reopening the issue was generally wel- 
comed. And in the subsequent years the activities of the Develop- 
ment and Welfare Organization, the Colonial Development Cor- 
poration, the Regional Economic Committee, and the various 
regional commodity associations which began to spring up, further 
inclined public opinion in this direction. 

The idea of federation was first formally discussed in 1947 at 
the Montego Bay Conference, which was convened in Jamaica for 
that purpose. However, Jamaica and Trinidad, the two largest and 
wealthiest islands, were at that time luke-warm in their reactions, 
seeing in the scheme an attempt to fasten responsibility on them 
for the smaller grant-aided islands. The mainland areas of British 
Honduras and British Guiana stood aside, as they still do, unable 
to decide between an island and a continental destiny. The large 
East Indian minorities in Trinidad and British Guiana are afraid 
of losing their special privileges and their great local prestige in a 
larger, and of necessity almost wholly Negro, federation: such 
fears have played, and still play, a part. And the larger and more 
prosperous islands feared and still fear the influx of great masses of 
unskilled indigent labour from the poorer and smaller islands. 
These and many other difficulties remain. 

Nevertheless, after the Montego Bay Conference the idea of 
federation came to be ever more widely sponsored. Students, pro- 
fessional people, and business-class groups became steadily more 
enthusiastic. Participation in the West Indian Conferences of the 
international Caribbean Commission had encouraged politicians 
from the British West Indies to regard themselves as a group with 
common interests, a common history, and a common destiny. The 
representative committee set up by the Montego Bay Conference 
to prepare a federal plan, headed by Sir Hubert Rance, later 
Governor of Trinidad, reported in 1949. In April 1953, after very 
full discussions in the island legislatures, a meeting was held in 
London at which the colonies concerned adopted the Rance 
proposals, with certain modifications. A final draft was adopted at 
a second conference in London in February 1956! and in July 1956 
Parliament passed a Bill enabling the British Government to in- 
troduce a federal Constitution for the island colonies by Order in 


* Report by the Conference on British Caribbean Federation held in London in 
February 1956, Cmd. 9733. 
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Council, with provision for the later inclusion of British Guiana 
and British Honduras if these territories should so desire. 

The new Federation will be based upon the decentralized 
Australian model. There will be an elected House of Representa- 
tives of forty-five members, and a Senate of nineteen members, 
the latter being a nominated body with revising functions. The 
federal Cabinet or Council of State will, as a result of a wise and 
courageous reversal of an earlier decision, contain no nominated 
members. However, for the time being the Governor-General will 
nominate three officials to attend the Council, and take part in its 
discussions, without the right to vote. The exclusive legislative 
power of the federal legislature will be limited to defence, external 
affairs, and external loans; but it is hoped that these powers may 
be increased when the Federation has had time to put down some 
roots. The provision that no person can be a member both of a 
unit legislature and of the federal legislature will require what may 
well be a difficult choice from the leading politicians of the area. 

The new Federation will be confronted, sooner or later, with 
most of the problems which have faced the island legislatures in 
the past. Will the pooling of resources, human and material, yield 
the results so greatly desired? Or will the people of these small 
islands, and the United Kingdom taxpayers who have so long and 
so patiently done their best to help them, be saddled with the 
burden of yet one more piece of redundant governmental machin- 
ery? The answer must depend primarily upon the peoples of the 
British West Indies themselves, and very especially upon the 
present generation of politicians. The three outstanding leaders in 
the area today are Mr Norman Manley of Jamaica, Mr Grantley 
Adams of Barbados, and Mr Eric Williams of Trinidad. The first 
two are politicians of long standing, well known and greatly 
respected throughout the British West Indies. Mr Eric Williams 
is a newcomer to political life. He was until recently an official of 
the Caribbean Commission. He is first and foremost an intel- 
lectual, and most of his ties are with the United States rather than 
with the United Kingdom. Politically, all three men stand to the 
left of centre, though none is extremist in his views. All three 
are of much more than average ability, who would probably make 
their mark in politics in any society. The British Caribbean is 
fortunate in having such leaders at this time. 

M. P. 











Finland Today 


FINLAND—the land where Eastern and Western culture meet, the 
country which lives under the shadow of the U.S.S.R.! That is 
the way in which many people think of this land of 60,000 lakes, 
of forests, rocks, and marshes. But there is another Finland, a 
country where old customs and old traditions are preserved but 
new ideas are encouraged; where wooden buildings and cobbled 
streets lie cheek by jowl with the most modern buildings and 
thoroughfares; and where passenger traffic takes readily to stream- 
lined buses or aeroplanes. Modern industrial towns like Tampere 
(Tammerfors) can well compare, except for size, with any in- 
dustrial city in Europe, and the capital, Helsinki, with its wide 
streets full of traffic, its avenues, its beautiful old and new build- 
ings, and its lovely countryside and approaches along the sea, can 
rival the beauty of Stockholm, the ‘Venice of the North’. The war 
brought a great deal of devastation to Finland, but it also created 
an unparalleled opportunity for her architects and town planners, 
and they were quick to avail themselves of it. Today the towns, and 
especially the capital and its surroundings, are full of attractive 
buildings because Finnish architects usually succeed in preserving 
the natural surroundings of the houses they build, so that modern 
dwelling-houses, post-war churches, and even factories are sur- 
rounded by a natural frame. Thus in Finland the expansion of 
towns is not spoiling the countryside as is so frequently the case in 
other countries; rather do town and country meet and melt into 
each other to the enchantment of all those accustomed to the old 
continental type of city or town. At the same time these new build- 


ings contain every convenience which housewife or factory worker 
can demand. 


THE WESTERN APPROACHES 


A traveller visiting Finland for the first time might do well to 
begin with her ancient capital, Turku (Abo), for it provides an 
interesting example of the development which the country has 
undergone since the war. To the homely wooden houses surround- 
ing an inner courtyard, which are by no means inhabited only by 
humble folk, there have now been added the modern blocks of 
flats that line the upper part of the main street towards the 
stadium and the handsome libraries of the Finnish and Swedish 
universities. The railway station, situated on the periphery rather 
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in the manner still found in some English country towns, is a 
charming example of modern Finnish architecture and can com- 
pare with the much-renowned railway terminus of Helsinki. A bus 
from Turku to Helsinki arrives in the centre of the capital and thus 
demonstrates at once the difference between the two cities which is 
indeed startling, being by no means only a matter of degree. 
Helsinki is mainly a city of stone and cement. In the older parts of 
the town there are the same long streets of plain rather ugly stone 
buildings that can be found in other European cities, but they are 
gradually being superseded by striking six- to eight-story dwellings. 
Some 45 per cent of the buildings in and around the capital are 
newly erected since the war. 

More than ten years have passed since the Finnish people were 
faced with the formidable task of rebuilding their bombed towns 
and their ravaged countryside, repairing their economy, and re- 
settling the thousands of their fellow-citizens who had been ren- 
dered homeless by the war and the evacuation of ceded territories. 
All this they had to do while under the burden of the enormous 
war indemnities imposed upon them by the victors, which could 
only be met by starting new industries. Earlier articles in this 
journal? have told how the Finnish people succeeded in overcom- 
ing their problems by sheer hard work and grit (sisu), and this 
brief survey therefore begins in the spring of 1956 when the 
Finnish people once again had to elect a new President. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


On 1 March 1956 President Paasikivi’s second term of office was 
due to expire. The great service he had rendered his country since 
he had first been elected to high office, after the Armistice in 1944, 
had gained him so widespread an affection, amounting almost 
to reverence, among his people that, had he chosen to stand again, 
no rival candidate would have had a chance of success. He refused 
to do so in view of his advanced age—he was in his eighty-fourth 
year—and in fact he died only eighteen months later. The two 
most widely backed candidates for the Presidency were therefore 
the Agrarian Dr Kekkonen, Prime Minister, but for two brief 
intervals, since the summer of 1953, and the Social Democrat 
Mr K. A. Fagerholm, who from the autumn of 1948 to the spring 
of 1950 had been Prime Minister of a minority Government dur- 


1 See, e.g., ‘Finnish Outlook’, ‘Finland’s Reparations’, and “The Political 
Scene in Finland’, in The World Today, April 1950, July 1952, and May 1955. 
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ing a rather difficult period. His greatest achievement during that 
time was probably the introduction of a bill abolishing VALPO, 
the Finnish Secret Police established by the Communist Minister 
of the Interior Yrvé Leino during the premiership of Mr Pekkala. 
A third candidate, really non-party but sponsored by the Con- 
servatives, who stood a reasonable chance of success was the 
former Governor of the Bank of Finland, now Finnish Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St James, Mr Sakari Tuomioja. At the end of 
1953 Mr Tuomioja had been asked by President Paasikivi to form 
a business Government after the resignation of one of Dr Kek- 
konen’s Governments, and had proved a very successful and pro- 
gressive Prime Minister until the General Election in the follow- 
ing year. 

The final result of the Presidential election in February 1956 
was one of the closest ever seen in Finland. Dr Kekkonen beat his 
nearest rival Mr Fagerholm by only two votes—by 151 to 149. 
Immediately afterwards he invited Mr Fagerholm to form a 
Cabinet, and the latter succeeded in establishing a coalition of his 
_ own party with the Agrarians and with one member each from the 
Swedish and the Finnish People’s Parties. Mr Rolf Térngren, 
representing the Swedish Party, became Foreign Minister, a post 
which he had for some time held under Dr Kekkonen. 

At the outset the new Government was gravely handicapped by 
a nation-wide strike which began on 1 March and involved some 
200,000 members of S.A.K., the Finnish Trade Union Federation, 
who downed tools in order to support their unions’ demand for an 
all-round 5 per cent wage increase. Apart from the serious effect of 
this strike on industry and on the general life of the community, 
its settlement, three weeks later, cost the Finnish economy dear, 
for a 10 per cent wage increase was conceded, and employers 
consequently had to be compensated by various economic con- 
cessions, including a reduction in income tax. It was estimated 
that the total cost of the strike amounted to 13-14 milliard Finn- 
mark, of which about 8 milliard represented loss in earnings and 
5 milliard loss of export income. 

But this was not the end of the country’s difficulties. In the 
autumn the Government, in an effort to stabilize the position, 
reduced, and in some cases entirely abolished, subsidies on cer- 
tain consumer goods. As the cost of living was thereby increased 
to a new high level and exceeded the limit on which the March 
agreement had been based, the unions demanded full compensa- 
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tion, a demand which was promptly rejected by the employers, 
whereupon the workers in December elected a committee with 
authority to demand full restitution. This is how the position 
stands today. It is hoped that both parties will in the end prove 
less obstinate and aid the Government in overcoming the serious 
economic crisis which threatens. 

The general economic position, apart from that on the labour 
front, also gives rise to concern. Although world demand for some 
of Finland’s main export goods, such as paper and cellulose, re- 
mained satisfactory during 1956, the demand for sawmill produce 
etc. declined. This seems partly to have been due to the persistent 
rumours of a possible devaluation of the Finnmark. At the same 
time increased production costs, due to the events of 1956 just re- 
lated, rendered Finnish industry less able to compete with other 
overseas sellers, and the severe credit restrictions introduced by 
the Bank of Finland did not help. Nor did the fact that imports, 
according to statistics at present available, rose substantially, at 
least during the first nine months of 1956. In addition, Great 
Britain is Finland’s best customer and any downward trend in the 
economic position of the United Kingdom would also have reper- 
cussions on Finnish economy. 


EASTERN RELATIONS 


While her internal position thus gives rise to some concern, 
Finland’s foreign relations continue to be satisfactory. In fact, her 
relations with the Soviet Union have been steadily improving, 
especially since that day in September 1952 when her obligations 
under the peace treaty with the U.S.S.R. were declared settled in 
full. Since then Finland has joined the Nordic Council. 

An event which caused particular satisfaction was the an- 
nouncement, during a visit of President Paasikivi to Moscow in 
September 1955, that the Porkkala area would be returned to 
Finland.? On 26 January 1956 Finnish troops entered the evacuat- 
ed territory and set up the Finnish flag. It stands to reason that an 
area used for military purposes by a foreign Power is not tended as 
well as would have been the case had the nation which owns it 
been responsible. It is estimated that it will take at least five years 
to clear up the district and put it in good order, bearing in mind 


1 On 19 September 1944, under her peace treaty with the U.S.S.R., Finland 
leased this territory to the Soviet Union for fifty years for the establishment of a 
naval base. In return the Russians renounced their right to the Hangé peninsula 
which they had leased under the peace treaty following the Winter War. 
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the neglected condition of agricultural land and rural drainage, 
and the necessary rebuilding of houses and farm buildings. On the 
other hand, Porkkala has been returned to Finland thirty-eight 
years before the date agreed upon in the peace treaty, and it is an 
area which used to be the market garden for the citizens of Hel- 
sinki, also providing them with some 8 million litres of milk and 
25,000 tons of fish a year. It is therefore well worth a special effort 
by Government and people alike to get it back into production. 

One of the main difficulties in this task is that of resettlement. 
The original inhabitants, mainly Swedish-speaking Finns, have 
settled elsewhere, and not all are willing to give up their new 
homes and start afresh in a devastated area unless the conditions 
offered for doing so are more attractive than appears to be the case 
at present. So far only between eight and nine hundred people are 
again permanently living there, compared with a previous popula- 
tion of some 7,000. In January 1957 the Government decided to 
grant modest loans to support agricultural rebuilding in the 
district. The houses built by the Russian army do not in any way 
compare with the buildings the Finns are accustomed to, and in the 
Kirkkonummi district, for instance, all of them have been sold at 
public auction and realized only 250,000 Finnmark (£270). On 
the other hand, the naval station at Helsinki will, according to 
recent reports, be transferred to Porkkala, and there are some 
indications that the naval port and an underground power plant 
built there by the Russians, as well as a Russian cantonment on 
the island of Obbnis, will be used by the Finnish defence forces. 

There are other signs that Finnish-Russian relations are the 
object of careful attention on both sides. An agreement of October 
1955 provides for a direct air service between the two capitals and 
permits the Finns to use their own planes, a most unusual con- 
cession; while another agreement, of December 1955, allows them 
to use a length of railway running through Ladogan Karelia, an- 
other territory ceded to the Russians, whose loss made necessary 
a large detour for all goods traffic. The Finnish Prime Minister 
visited Moscow in February 1957 at the invitation of the Russian 
Government, but no further Russian concessions have resulted 
from it. 

Finland’s foreign policy vis-a-vis the remainder of the world 
must, of course, be viewed against the background of her post- 
war political and economic situation; but, inevitably, it is especially 
affected by her relations with Russia. Nevertheless her Govern- 
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ment manages to steer the country’s policy in a manner which can- 
not be described as subservient to the Soviet Union. Thus Finland 
has sent a military contingent to join the United Nations Force in 
Suez, and since her admission to membership of the United 
Nations in November 1955 she has played her part there with 
dignity. In an official policy statement last November the Foreign 
Minister, Mr Térngren, proclaimed Finland’s continued inten- 
tion to remain outside any conflict of interest between the great 
Powers. She would follow an independent and neutral foreign 
policy and consider international problems impartially. Referring 
to events in Hungary, Mr Térngren said that Finland had been 
unable to associate herself with resolutions which could only have 
aggravated the conflict between the great Powers without advanc- 
ing any peaceful solution of the Hungarian problem. 


THE NEGLECTED NORTHLANDS 


The last decade has seen great changes in the provinces of Oulu 
and Lappi—the much-neglected northern half of Finland. Several 
reasons account for this. First, extensive areas of this region had 
been laid waste by the retreating Germans in 1944 and the need for 
reconstruction was urgent. Secondly, the cession to Russia of the 
Petsamo corridor and the eastern halves of Salla and Kuusamo 
(parishes as big as English counties) called for a resettlement pro- 
gramme in an area otherwise formally excluded from being re- 
garded as reception territories. Thirdly, the loss of resources in 
Karelia has implied a reassessment of those in the north. Fourthly, 
steadily improving communications have increased the region’s 
accessibility. Thus, airways now stretch north from Rovaniemi to 
Ivalo, snow-ploughs keep open all the main highways for winter 
bus communications, the State railways extend their network 
more deeply into the north-eastern interior (e.g. Taivalkoski), 
lorry roads open up new softwood country. Fifthly, new technical 
devices have given a new value to northern resources—for ex- 
ample, improvements in long-distance power transmission (a 
distance of six or seven hundred miles is now economically and 
technically feasible), cheaper tunnelling methods in power-plant 
construction, rapid and efficient air survey and aero-prospecting. 
Rising softwood prices have also deepened the zone of profitable 
lumbering. 

The promotion of such developments must be backed by 


mechanical as well as human energy. Finland lacks both coal and 
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From map of Finland published by the Finnish Land Survey Office (Maanmittaushallitus). 
oil. Coal has been imported in more recent years chiefly from 
Poland, and in the near future will come increasingly from the 
U.S.S.R., while oil too comes chiefly from the U.S.S.R. Finland 
therefore sets great store by her own moderate water-power re- 
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sources. Along the Oulu and Kemi rivers the two northernmost 
provinces possess the principal hydro-electric power potential of 
the country. The falls and rapids of Oulujoki have been almost 
completely built up since the war by the Imatra Voima Oy. (the 
State power company). Elaborate plans exist for Kemijoki and its 
tributaries, where a private company, the Pohjola Voima Oy., 
competes with State enterprise. Indeed, a veritable war of the 
rapids—koskensota—is waged over the purchase of power sites, 
rights of ownership, and priorities in development. Nowhere is 
this more evident than along the picturesque gorges of Kitkajoki 
(at Jyrvala), Oulankojoki (at Kuitakéngis), and Kuusinkijoki (at 
Kuikankorva) which drain to the White Sea. The western boun- 
dary river, Torniojoki, calls for Swedo-Finnish collaboration. This 
battle for power also shows itself in another way. Is the energy to 
be used for promoting new local industries or for sustaining power- 
hungry industry in south Finland? Oulu is a city which success- 
fully demonstrates a diversity of industry based upon local power 
—an electro-chemical plant (Typpi Oy.) has even been estab- 
lished there since the war. The proposed erection of a great soft- 
wood milling complex in the Réyttéi area of Tornio assumes 
abundant power on the one hand and on the other hand is con- 
ceived as a corrective to regional underdevelopment. Opponents of 
the scheme consider that investment in existing southern plants 
would be more economically rewarding. 

The northern half of Finland has only one-eighth of the 
country’s 4 million inhabitants; but it has a birth rate higher than 
most other parts. In its underdeveloped state, the territory has 
been one of seasonal and cyclical unemployment, underemploy- 
ment, undernourishment, emigration, and frequent social dis- 
content. It is hoped that the improvement of economic conditions 
will bring about a new social stability. Finland is anxious to in- 
crease the population of historic Pohjola (‘the north country’, as it 
is called in Kalevala) and to root its northern inhabitants in the soil. 
As with Norway and Sweden, Finland wishes to avoid a popula- 
tion vacuum in territories which march beside those of the 
U.S.S.R. To improve living conditions of the northern half 
means diverting substantial capital from the south. In the north 
men are not merely working with so much more land but with so 
much less money. Improvement takes place by direct investment 
(in widespread land reclamation and public works projects) and 
by indirect support (by means of favoured transport rates, pro- 
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portionately larger subsidies for agricultural products, family 
allowances, etc.). Such investment is often not economic, but it is 
regarded as one means of combating the left-wing political ten- 
dencies which are the legacy of a formerly depressed rural area. 
The Lutheran Church is also vigorous in communities where half 
of the inhabitants may incline to the Communist or near-Com- 
munist faith. From the high-pitched roofs of at least two of the 
splendid new churches, reconstructed by overseas gifts, the blue 
fells of the Karelian S.S.R. can be seen. This is indeed a country- 
side calling for worker priests. 

The political frontiers of north Finland contrast strongly. 
Overgrown highways to the east die out at the barbed-wire boun- 
dary line: the impressive embankment which carries the Kel- 
loselka railway towards the Murmansk line has no traffic and no 
customs post. Only in one restricted area has there been inter- 
course—Jaanikoski, which was acquired by the U.S.S.R. from 
Finland in 1947. Finnish engineers contracted to harness the 
Rajakoski falls to meet the needs of the nickel-mining community 
in Russian Petsamo. 'To the west, by contrast, contact across 
Finland’s Scandinavian boundary is lively. The number of motor- 
able highways increases each year (e.g. the present opening up of 
the Utsjoki route) and Finland is seeking road contact along the 
west side of the Pasvik river to link the Inari district with East 
Finnmark. Such a highway could facilitate movement of high- 
latitude Finnish softwoods to an ocean outlet on Varanger fiord. 
The processing of softwoods before export from this area is under 
discussion, as is also a possible rail extension from Rovaniemi. 
Rail communication with Sweden is not practicable because of a 
break in gauge. It is a fact of incidental consequence that Arctic 
routeways also encourage an increasingly lucrative tourist trade. 

There is no all-embracing North Finland Plan to compare with 
the North Norway Plan; but there is a widespread awareness of 
the need to integrate north and south Finland. This frontier land, 
where ice and snow prevail for six months, is one of relaxed social 
codes and tightened physical restraints, of considerable deficien- 
cies (fruit and vegetables cost much more than in the south), of 
local surfeits (salmon, smoked reindeer, and cloudberries!), of 
centrifugal tendencies and strong local allegiances (underlined in 
such a poem as the Song of Lapland, by Uuno Kailas). Today, the 
votes of this problem area are a force to play with in the Finnish 
Diet. A hundred years ago, Zachris Topelius, professor of history, 
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writer of romances and fairy stories, and a founding father of 
Finland, wrote that “The north intrudes everywhere, restrains us, 
tyrannises us; it is the principal fact in all our history.’ Every 
year adds new overtones and undertones to his comment. 
A. H. H. 
W.R. M. 


Politics in Japan 


THE increasingly confused political situation in Japan has, at least 
temporarily, been stabilized by the choice of Mr Tanzan Ishibashi 
as President of the Liberal-Democratic Party in succession to Mr 
Hatoyama and by his subsequent automatic election by the Diet to 
the post of Prime Minister. Unfortunately the underlying causes 
of the confusion have by no means been eradicated. Of these by 
far the most important is the rampant factionalism prevailing in all 
Japanese political groupings, and most conspicuously within the 
ranks of the conservative Government party. The official unifica- 
tion over a year ago of the Liberal and Democratic Parties has done 
nothing to improve the situation; in fact, since that time con- 
servative factionalism seems to have got more out of hand than 
ever, and recently it would appear that only fear of a Socialist 
Government has prevented an open split among the conservatives. 


CONSERVATIVE FACTIONALISM 


There are at present some half a dozen factions (ha) within the 
Liberal-Democratic Party (the Ishii faction, Ono faction, Kono 
faction, Ikeda faction, etc.), and almost every important political 
figure is associated with one of these groups. 'To add to the com- 
plication, some of the factions (the Kishi Aa and Ishii ha, for 
instance) are themselves suffering from internal splits. As their 
names imply, the factions are essentially based on personal 
loyalties—the duty of the members to support the faction-leader 
in his struggle for power and the reciprocal duty of the leader to 
obtain desirable posts for as many of his followers as possible. 
There is very little in the way of consistent ideological differences, 
and nothing, for instance, corresponding to the Catholic issue 
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which serves to divide political groups in a country like France. 

By its nature, political factionalism is particularly blatant when 
the time comes for filling party and Cabinet posts, and recent 
weeks have witnessed an unashamed scramble for power among the 
different conservative groups. The three-cornered race between 
Mr Shinsuke Kishi, Mr Mitsujiré Ishii, and Mr 'Tanzan Ishibashi 
for the post of Party President had been continuing for some 
months with increasing heat, but its final solution was surprisingly 
calm. On 15 December a full convention of the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Diet members in an unprecedented move chose their new 
President by an open vote instead of by the traditional method of 
giving formal approval to a candidate already selected behind the 
scenes by party leaders. ‘The vote was a very close one, Mr 
Ishibashi defeating Mr Kishi by 258 votes to 251 on the second 
ballot. On the first ballot Mr Kishi had received the largest number 
of votes, but subsequently Mr Ishii switched his support to Mr 
Ishibashi, thus giving him the necessary majority. 

In this lay the seeds of future difficulties and factional strife. 
The Ishii faction immediately insisted on their share of Cabinet 
seats for having given Mr Ishibashi his majority; then, having 
failed to receive what he thought to be his due, Mr Ishii refused to 
join the new Cabinet. For his part, Mr Kishi claimed half of the 
sixteen Cabinet seats for his faction on the ground that the voting 
had virtually resulted in a draw. On being offered four Cabinet 
seats, including that of Foreign Minister for himself, Mr Kishi 
at first declared that none of the members of his faction would 
join the Cabinet unless more than five posts were offered to them. ! 
In addition, Mr Ishibashi was faced with the question of giving due 
consideration to the Ono, Miki, and Ikeda factions, all of whom 
had helped bring about his victory. 

At the time of his election Mr Ishibashi boldly declared: ‘I 
shall use the proper men in the proper places, be fair in handling 
questions of personnel, and dissolve the factions. Also the selection 
of party leaders and Cabinet members will be based on this 
principle; the question of who belongs to what faction, or who 
played what role in the election of the party president, shall be 
given no consideration whatsoever.’? These were fine sentiments; 
but if Mr Ishibashi had in fact based his appointments to party 


1 As the Fapan Times leader remarked (24 December), ‘Political experts are 
naturally reminded of pre-war days when the armed forces could torpedo 
Cabinet-formation plans at any time by refusing to accept a Cabinet post.’ 

? Quoted in Asahi Evening News, 28 December 1956. 
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and Cabinet posts purely on merit and overlooked the demands of 
the various factions, it is doubtful, given the realities of Japanese 
politics, whether he could have maintained the slightest harmony 
within the party; with all the powerful factions against him, his 
days as President would have been strictly numbered. In the event, 
Mr Ishibashi was obliged, after several days of hard bargaining 
with the different groups, to appoint a ‘coalition of factions 
Cabinet’, which is generally regarded as having a makeshift 
nature. The balance of power seems to have changed, in that the 
Kono-Kishi factions, which were dominant in the Hatoyama 
administration, have largely lost place to the Miki-Ikeda factions; 
yet the system remains much the same—the Government consists 
of an uneasy aliiance of cliques, each struggling to increase its own 
influence and exploiting every national and international issue for 
this aim. 

The main dangers of this faction-system (for the continuance 
of which it would of course be grossly unfair to blame Mr Ishibashi 
himself) appear to be twofold. First, there is the crippling effect 
which it has on the formation and implementation of Government 
policy. In recent months this has been seen most dramatically in 
the conduct of the negotiations with the Soviet Union,! when not 
only was the Foreign Minister at loggerheads with his own Govern- 
ment, but the Government party itself was hopelessly split as to 
the proper course to pursue. When an agreement was signed with 
the Soviet Union, and as a result Japan was finally admitted to the 
United Nations in December, the dominant (Kono) faction of the 
Hatoyama Government did its best to present this as a diplomatic 
triumph. The fact was, however, that Japan could in all likelihood 
have obtained an agreement with Russia on substantially better 
terms more than a year ago during the negotiations in London. To 
have allowed the Soviet talks to become a leading issue in domestic 
factional politics was to weaken Japan’s already poor bargaining 
position vis-a-vis Russia. The only recent issue on which the con- 
servatives have been aggressively united has been the extension of 
the Strike Control Law; and the manner in which the factions 
combined to force through this particular measure against strong 
Socialist opposition was not one that redounds especially to the 
credit of the Liberal-Democratic Party. 

Having established relations with the Soviet Union and having 


! See ‘Japan and the Moscow Negotiations with the Soviet Union’, in The 
World Today, November 1956. 
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at last achieved her ambition of being admitted to the United 
Nations, Japan now enjoys the best opportunity she has had for 
many years of playing a constructive part in world affairs. Con- 
tinuance of factional strife within the Government party, however, 
may well prove to be a fatal hindrance. The main foreign policy 
issue confronting the Government is undoubtedly that of ex- 
panding trade with China and the related problem of adjusting 
relations with the United States. Mr Ishibashi has for long 
favoured an expansion of the China trade and a more independent 
foreign policy. His Foreign Minister, Mr Kishi, however, is con- 
sidered to be wholly pro-American and by no means anxious to 
press for a relaxation of the trade restrictions imposed by the Co- 
ordinating Committee of the United States, Great Britain, and 
France (COCOM) or for a revision of the U.S.-Japan Security 
Treaty. 

The most pressing domestic issue is that of the Budget for the 
next fiscal year. Here, as well as in the more important long-term 
problem of unemployment, it may be wondered to what extent 
Mr Ishibashi, with his ‘expansionist’ views on economic policy, 
will see eye to eye with his Finance Minister, Mr Hayato Ideka, 
who is known for his strong belief in tight money and a balanced 
Budget. In fine, it would appear that Mr Ishibashi’s new Cabinet, 
like its predecessor, is a delicately balanced coalition of competing 
factions, rather than a group of men picked for their special 
abilities and firmly united behind the Prime Minister and his 
policies. It remains to be seen whether Mr Ishibashi will be able to 
break through the surrounding factionalism to implement con- 
structive domestic and foreign policies. 

The second danger of the faction-system is in the long run 
probably even more serious: namely, that growing popular dis- 
illusionment regarding the present system of party government 
will, as before the war, contribute to the gradual decline of parlia- 
mentary democracy as a whole and to the assumption of power by 
some group or groups who claim to offer a more efficient, honest, 
and patriotic type of leadership. Scepticism concerning the Diet 
and politicians in general has steadily increased during the past 
years. Each week brings reports of fresh scandals involving greater 
or lesser sums of money, and it is widely believed that almost every 
person in public life, from the Cabinet Minister downwards, is to 
some degree corrupt, and as a corollary that virtually every public 
post is for sale. It is not necessary here to examine to what extent 
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this belief may be justified; the important thing is that it is held by 
so many people and that it naturally plays into the hands of ex- 
tremists at both ends of the political spectrum. An important 
reason for the genuine popular acclaim over Mr Ishibashi’s 
election was that he has the reputation of being one of the few 
entirely honest politicians in the country. A second reason un- 
doubtedly is that he is not specifically associated with any of the 
cliques. He is believed to be independent and to have the courage 
of his convictions; people remember how, as Finance Minister in 
the post-war Yoshida Cabinet, he stood up to the Occupation 
authorities and as a consequence was purged from public life. 
Added to all this is the fact that Mr Ishibashi is the only Japanese 
Prime Minister in recent decades credited with a good grasp of 
economics. 

The initial enthusiasm about the orderly manner in which Mr 
Ishibashi was chosen and about the nature of the choice itself 
was rapidly followed by dismay when immediately thereafter 
the unseemly scramble started among the various factions for posts 
in the party and the Cabinet, and when it became clear that Mr 
Ishibashi, despite all his qualities and his resolutions, was by and 
large obliged to bow to the system of distributing Cabinet posts in 
accordance with factional strength. Thus one commentator wrote, 
‘The formation of this Cabinet was a disgraceful performance . . . 
and it further deepened and widened the public feeling of con- 
tempt and disgust in regard to the political leaders of the nation. . . 
If the selection of party leaders and Cabinet ministers was the first 
real test of Prime Minister Ishibashi, then he has failed already.’? 

This widespread sense of disillusionment has already led to 
frequent demands that Mr Ishibashi should immediately dissolve 
the Diet and put his new Government to the test of a general 
election. This is felt to be necessary on the grounds of con- 
stitutional principle, in that no elections were held either at the 
time of the unification of the Liberal and Democratic Parties or 
when Mr Hatoyama formed his third Cabinet in November 1955. 
It is also suggested that successful elections would give Mr 
Ishibashi a chance of winning real control of his party. Almost 
40 per cent of the people who replied io a recent (22-23 December) 
public opinion poll held by the Asahi Shimbun were in favour of a 
prompt dissolution of the Diet. Even leading business men (though 
usually opposed to elections, which represent a considerable ex- 

1 Hideo Nomura in the Asahi Evening News, 28 December 1956. 
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pense for them in campaign funds) are reported now, in the light 
of the ever-increasing conservative factional struggles, to be in 
favour of dissolving the Diet at an early opportunity. But it would 
appear doubtful, so long as the present faction-system persists, 
whether even the most successful elections would greatly improve 
the situation within the Government party. Mr Ishibashi himself 
is reported to be opposed to early elections, but it is nevertheless 
widely felt that he will be obliged to call a dissolution within the 
next few months. Should elections be held in the near future, the 
recent scramble for power among the conservative factions will 
undoubtedly influence some of the floating vote. ‘One thing is 
certain,’ writes the Japan Times (24 December), ‘and that is that the 
Liberal-Democrats have given themselves a black eye in the 
estimation of the people by their disgraceful bickering over 
Cabinet posts. They have cancelled out the good impression they 
gave at their party convention, and they have left the ugliness of 
their greed and selfishness. And they are by such actions digging 
their own graves while their political opponents in the Socialist 
camp are making gains at the expense of the conservative blunders.’ 


SOCIALIST PROSPECTS 


The Socialist Party at present has 151 seats out of 467 in the 
Lower House and 81 out of 250 in the Upper House, a sufficient 
number to block any attempts at constitutional amendment, but 
not to prevent the conservatives from forcing through legislation, 
such as the extension of the Strike Control Law. The Socialists 
now advocate a speedy dissolution of the Diet, no doubt in the 
hope of profiting from popular discontent over the prolonged 
conservative wrangling. But the public opinion poll held by the 
Asahi Shimbun just before the formation of Mr Ishibashi’s Cabinet 
indicates only 28 per cent of the people as backing the Socialist 
Party, compared with 30 per cent last August, the corresponding 
figures for the Liberal-Democratic Party being 36 per cent and 
33 per cent. 

Despite the unexpectedly good results obtained by the Socialist 
Party in the Upper House elections last July, and despite the 
recent amalgamation of the Labour-Farmer Party, even the most 
sanguine Japanese Socialist can hardly be confident that his party 
will assume power in the near future. There are many reasons for 


_* A Ky6d6é News Service poll held at the beginning of December showed a 
similar drop in support for the Socialists since last spring. 
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the continued relative weakness of the Socialist Party and only a 
few of these will be suggested here. First, the Socialists, despite 
their official unification in October 1955,! continue to suffer from 
the same besetting ill that afflicts the conservatives, namely 
factionalism. In addition to the main faction headed by Mr 
Mosaburé Suzuki, there is a faction under Mr Suehiro Nishio on 
the right, factions under Mr Jiichir6 Matsumoto and Mr Hiroo 
Wada on the left, and a middle-of-the-road faction under Mr 
Jotar6 Kawakami, the former chairman of the Right-wing Socialist 
Party. In the Socialist Party there is a far stronger ideological 
basis for these divisions than in the case of the conservatives, but 
the debilitating effect of the constant factional struggle for leader- 
ship is much the same. 

A greater weakness, however, lies in the fact that Socialist 
strength still depends so largely on its association with the trade- 
union movement. For instance, of the forty-nine Socialists who 
were successful in the July elections, thirty-four were former 
members of the Sdhy6 labour federation. A comparative study of 
the party’s voting strength indicates to what extent the Socialists 
have until now relied on the hard core of the trade-union vote in 
the cities. Not only have they failed to penetrate effectively the all- 
important agrarian constituencies, but there are large sections in 
the city population, particularly small private shopkeepers and 
employees of medium and small enterprises, who tend to vote 
heavily for the conservatives. Although the Socialists are still far 
from obtaining a full trade-union vote, it is generally felt that 
however much they succeed in extending their support among 
urban workers, they will not thereby obtain a Diet majority. In 
other words, if the Socialists are to form a Government, it is 
essential that they win the support of a much wider cross-section of 
the population. Accordingly, in drafting its policies for 1957, the 
Party’s Central Executive Committee stipulated that, in view of the 
past over-reliance on trade unions, they would in future separate 
their activities from those of Sdhy6, eliminate the trend to the left, 
and expand the scope of supporting elements, including fishermen 
and small business groups. With this aim in view, they have an- 
nounced a large-scale national movement, designed to appeal to all 
except ‘right-wing elements’, to abrogate ‘unequal treaties centring 
on the Japan-U.S. Mutual Security Pact’ on the basis of four im- 
portant objects—protection of the ‘peace’ Constitution, objection 


1 See The World Today, November 1955, pp. 458-60. 
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to military bases, return of Okinawa, and establishment of normal 
relations with Communist China. It seems doubtful, however, 
whether slogans of this type are likely to help the Socialists in their 
penetration of traditionally conservative agrarian constituencies. 

Yet perhaps the most important factor preventing any signifi- 
cant increase in the anti-conservative vote is Japan’s relative pros- 
perity. Economically 1956 has been the best post-war year, with a 
rice harvest second only to the previous year’s record, steadily in- 
creasing production in almost every field, expanding exports, and a 
noticeably rising standard of living for all except the least favoured 
elements of the population, such as Hokkaido farmers, disabled 
war veterans and their families, and unemployed university 
graduates. Under such circumstances it is inevitably difficult for 
the Socialists to persuade the voters that the conservatives are lead- 
ing the country to ruin, or that the close alliance with the United 
States is completely opposed to Japan’s best interests. Any serious 
deterioration in economic conditions, particularly in the unem- 
ployment situation (which, with the still rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, remains potentially the most menacing), could well bring 
about a swing of votes away from the conservatives, unless the 
latter proved able to tackle the problem equitably and efficiently. 
The danger in Japan, however, is that economic crisis, rather than 
playing into the hands of the Socialists, would be far more likely 
to bring about a swing away from the parliamentary system itself, 
whose roots are still so shallow and whose prestige still so slight; 
this in turn would pave the way for the emergence of extreme 
groups on one side or the other. 


THE COMMUNISTS AND THE EXTREME RIGHT WING 


These extremes are at present too weak to pose any immediate 
threat. Although Communist Party membership is reputed to 
have risen during the past year to a figure of 125,000, of whom 
some 30 per cent are trade unionists, the party has in other ways 
been passing through a bad period; and if general elections are 
held in the next few months, it is extremely doubtful whether the 
Communists will add to their present exiguous representation of 
two seats in the Lower House. During the past few months there 
have been many embarrassing revelations of discord within the 
party, notably in connection with the expulsion last September of 
one of the leaders, Mr Shigeo Shida, on grounds of ‘shameless 
debauchery’, and the dismissal in November from the Central 
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Committee of Mr Etsuré Shiino, a veteran party leader, on charges 
of immorality. Various corrupt business activities conducted on a 
fairly large scale by the Japanese Communist Party have also 
been brought to light. In the international field, the tough Russian 
stand during the recent peace talks, and especially the cynical 
manner in which the Soviet Union exploited its continued deten- 
tion of Japanese prisoners-of-war as a bargaining point in the 
negotiations, have not added to the popularity of the party. 

Far more damaging than any of this, however, has been the 
Soviet intervention in the Hungarian revolt. There is evidence of 
considerable confusion and disunity within the Japanese Com- 
munist Party itself regarding the Soviet Army’s suppression of the 
Hungarians following the ‘peace line’ propaganda, and although 
no Japanese Jean-Paul Sartre has yet appeared, the recent Russian 
action has certainly opened the eyes of large numbers of people 
in the country, especially among the younger generation, who 
might otherwise have been responsive to Communist blandish- 
ments. Whether the Soviet intervention will, as some observers 
have suggested, result in swinging the balance for the Japanese 
Communists, who have for so long vacillated between Moscow and 
Peking for their leadership and guidance, remains to be seen. Yet, 
so far as winning mass support and implementing the united-front 
policy are concerned, the Hungarian bloodshed has done the 
Japanese Communists as much harm as anything that has hap- 
pened in recent years. 

At the other extreme, ultra-nationalist groups have recently 
come into the limelight as a result of their organized and vociferous 
opposition to the ratification of the joint Japan-Soviet declaration. 
The most serious anti-Soviet demonstration since the end of the 
war took place in November when a group of about three hundred 
men representing various rightist organizations broke into the 
compound of the Soviet Fisheries Mission in Tokyo, stoned the 
building, and subsequently engaged in violent encounters with the 
police. There have been numerous similar instances on a smaller 
scale during the past months. It is clear that the ultra-rightist 
leaders, especially those associated with the Kyikoku Kokumin 
Undé (‘National Salvation Movement’), were using opposition 
to the Soviet negotiations to test their strength and to advance the 
unified right-wing front, for which they have been working since 
1953. Apart from their anti-Communist activities, rightist 
organizations have concentrated on attacking political corruption 
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and parliamentary confusion. As before the war, this is a leading 
theme in their propaganda; it also extends to action, as when 
ultra-rightist groups picketed the recent Liberal-Democratic 
convention with flags bearing slogans against ‘corrupt politicians’ 
and even tried to break into the auditorium. 

According to a recent police survey, there are at present about 
1,000 rightist organizations, with a total membership of about 
100,000. Of this number more than 600 are listed as ‘dangerous’ 
and about thirty groups are under special surveillance. Yet, 
despite their growing membership and their recent increase in 
activities, the fact remains that the ultra-rightists are still hope- 
lessly split among themselves with regard to aims, methods, and 
leadership, and have so far failed to obtain any real popular sup- 
port. It is only in the context of a definite weakening of the present 
parliamentary system that they would be likely to exert effective 
influence as part of a general trend towards authoritarianism; in 
this connection it must always be remembered that the right-wing 
groups are, on the whole, in a far stronger position to exploit 
growing nationalist sentiments than are their rivals on the extreme 
left. 

For the time being, then, the chances are that the Liberal- 
Democratic Party will remain in power, though with increasingly 
effective opposition from the Socialists. Much depends on the 
extent to which Mr Ishibashi is able to break through the deeply 
imbedded faction-system in his party and to implement his New 
Year pledge to establish a system of good government in which the 
nation’s trust in politics and administration will be enhanced. In 
recent months conservative politics appear to have reached a post- 
war nadir and it will be regrettable indeed if factionalism is 
allowed to continue rampant during the coming year. For what is 
at stake here is not simply Mr Ishibashi’s own career as Prime 
Minister, nor even the preservation of a Liberal-Democratic 
Government, but popular faith in the system of parliamentary 
democracy itself. 


.. 5, Mm. 
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